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New Indian Missionary Policy 


A new official policy towards the activities of Christian 
missions in India was made public August 23, in the Gov- 
ernment Yearbook published to celebrate the eighth year 
of independence. In the future no new missionaries will 
be permitted to enter the country either as replacements 
or as additional members of the mission unless Indians 
are not available for the work required. 

While missionaries already in India will not be disturbed 
by the new policy “unless they come under adverse notice,” 
new arrivals must have outstanding qualifications or spe- 
cialized experience. 

The statement said that “mission societies working in 
India will have to obtain government permission before 
opening a new branch or institution, but missionaries who 
had worked in India for a period of five years or more 
will ordinarily be eligible for re-admission.”” Missionaries 
from Commonwealth countries are now required to ob- 
tain visas and are subject to the regulations applying to 
—"™ (Ecumenical Press Service, September 28, 
1955.) 


Canterbury on Interchurch Relations 


At the Convocation of Canterbury in London on Oc- 
tober 11, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Geoffrey 
Fisher, devoted his address from the chair, delivered in 
full synod, to relations with the Church of South India. 
The action which the Convocations of Canterbury and 
York took in July last, acknowledged bishops, presbyters 
and deacons of the Church of South India as true bishops, 
presbyters and deacons in the Church of God. (Recorded 
in Ecumenical Press Service, No. 34.) 

The action taken by the Convocation, the Archbishop 
said, had caused “alarm to some and uneasiness to many 
more.” The uneasiness, the Archbishop went on to say, is 
caused by a feeling that “however right the decisions about 
the Church of South India may be, they are only a part 
of a much larger process and progression which, if not 
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all wrong, is so dangerous as to be essentially un-Anglican 
and a threat to the Anglican tradition.” 

In his reply the Archbishop suggested that “the prob- 
lem of interchurch relations in the Kingdom of God can 
no more be avoided than problems of racial relations all 
over the world.” The Church of England, he pointed out, 
is having conversations with the Church of Scotland and 
is about to have them with the Methodists. Both of these 
were regarded at first with suspicion. Neither of them 
is, however, likely to ignore theology, nor are they likely 
to accept ingenious compromises. No single member of 
a Convocation wishes to betray any single part of the 
truth committed to the Church, and there are critics in 
abundance to see they do not. 

“Yet it has been suggested that all this process is due 
to the pressure and the cunning machinations of a Pan- 
Protestant bench of bishops,” the Archbishop continued. 
“There is no pressure, no subversive plot, not even any 
plan, except to deal with the next thing as it arises. I 
have, indeed, quite recently authorized official conversa- 
tions with another communion without consulting Con- 
vocation, and thereby perhaps I have laid myself open 
to suspicion. 

“Next summer, conversations are to take place in Mos- 
cow between theologians of the Russian Orthodox Church 
and of the Church of England; and next year also I hope 
we shall resume in some form, in agreement with the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch, the conversations with other Orthodox 
Churches which produced useful results before the war. 

“We have no intention whatsoever of abandoning any 
true part of our Catholic heritage; we have no inclina- 
tion at all to any kind of what is called Pan-Protestantism ; 
we are not trying to ‘make terms’ with Protestant de- 
nominations, nor, indeed, to bring about in any foresee- 
able future reunion with any of them in any organic 
body.” 

In conclusion, the Archbishop said: “The really sig- 
nificant fact in all this is the great expansion of the area 
of Christendom wherein the essential truths of the 
Church’s nature, structure, faith, worship, and ministry 
which make up the true Catholic heritage are coming to 
be understood and practised and lived by. And to this 
increase the Church of England by its faithful witness has 
made and is making a great contribution.” (Ecumenical 
Press Service, October 26, 1955.) 


History of the Ecumenical Approach 


There have been three main approaches to the ecumeni- 
cal problem, said W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary 
of the World Council of Churches, in an address at John 
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Knox House, Geneva, Switzerland, June 6, 1955. (Our 
Ecumenical Task in the Light of History. Geneva, Swit- 
zeriand, John Knox House Association, 8 Ave. Calas, 
1955.) These three main trends he described as “the 
Erasmian, the church-centered, and the Pietist traditions.” 

Erasmus was the first to formulate the ideas to which 
his name is attached. He thought that church unity would 
be possible if there were “common agreement concerning 
a few necessary and fundamental points of doctrine.” The 
church, he thought, should demand assent to “those things 
alone which are clearly expressed in the Holy Scriptures 
or without which we see no way to arrive at salvation.” 
There were few of these. [From the second half of the 
sixteenth century through the first half of the nineteenth 
century many theologians, both English and continental, 
followed this line of thought. From then until the early 
twentieth century the “underlying thought” remained 
alive in the theology of the Enlightenment, and then mod- 
einism, but the expression, “fundamental articles,” was 
“unpopular.” 

Those who follow the “church-centered” tradition be- 
lieve that the church is “by its very nature a single, united 
community” and that in this unity “the faith is taught 
and believed in its wholeness and fullness.” 

This theory of the primacy of the church “almost dis- 
appeared” in the eighteenth century but reappeared in the 
nineteenth in different countries. After the first World 
War Biblical scholars “rediscovered the church as the 
creation of God, as His people.” This new awareness was 
important in the creation of the World Council of 
Churches. 

But so, too, was the Pietist theory which stresses the 
duty of the individual Christian to participate in evan- 
gelism and missions. This movement had its roots in six- 
teenth century Germany, Holland, and England. The 
Moravian Brotherhood pioneered in this field. In the 
nineteenth century the World’s Evangelical Alliance rep- 
resented this concept of unity as did the Y.M.C.A. and 
the Student Christian Movement. 

The basic idea of the Erasmian concept, that the com- 
mon concerns and faith of the Christian churches form the 
basis for unity, is accepted by the churches in the World 
Council, and indeed, by many others. But these funda- 
mentals, which do give us the “basis for cooperation . . . 
and even common witness” are not enough to provide “a 
strong foundation for that fuller unity in faith and order 
which should characterize the Church of Christ.” Rather, 
there are different corporate traditions which are as yet 
“irreconcilable” in many respects. 

The other two traditions are “very much alive.” They 
need each other. The “church-centered tradition” can 
“easily lead to a sterile clericalism.” The church must be 
reminded “again and again” that service to others is es- 
sential. But the church must also be reminded of the 
danger of a “man-centered individualism.” If the church 
concentrates on “the undoubtedly Biblical call to evan- 
gelism” it may forget the equally Biblical concept of the 
church as “the visible manifestation of God’s work in 
history. . . . To be indifferent to the issues of church 
unity in faith and order is to be unaware of the design of 
God in calling His people.” 

A beginning, but “only a beginning,” has been made in 
the integration of the two traditions. This “great and diffi- 
cult assignment” is “first of all spiritual.’’ Dr. Visser ’t 
Hooft believes that ‘‘once we have found the right spiritual 
attitude to mission and unity” the organizational problems 
will not be difficult. 


Science and Religion 


“... During and since the end of World War II, religion 
has again become a major force on the college campus. 
The ‘conflict’ between religion and science and between 
secular and divine scholarship has faded away,” writes 
Fred M. Hechinger, New York Herald Tribune education 
editor, in This Week (magazine section for that news- 
paper), October 2, 1955. “Great scientists” are often 
“deeply religious men.” 

Mr. Hechinger reported interviews with President 
Nathan M. Pusey of Harvard and Douglas Horton, the 
new dean of the Divinity School and former minister of 
the General Council of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, on this general theme. Dr. Pusey commented 
that one could not have “‘an honest and complete univer- 
sity’’ without “paying attention” to religion, “the most 
prominent thing, probably, in any culture in the world,” 
and this study must “touch the lives of people.” 

Dr. Horton said that “the business of a divinity school 
is . . . to bring to men a decent understanding of the 
community which is the church.” Harvard Divinity 
School must present a “generous,” “not narrow,” Chris- 
tianity. 

“There is an area beyond reason” which is “a ful- 
fillment” of reason, Dr. Pusey noted. “It is out of a 
period of tribulation and searching that religion finally 
speaks and fills a void.” Both Dr. Pusey and Dr. Horton 
thought that there is “a new belief” among students 
“that faith and philosophy are not necessarily in conflict.” 
Students now know that “a myth is a way of trying to 


say something difficult to express but of profound im- 
portance.” 


There is an area, both men noted, where poetry, the 
arts, and music come close to religion. There is also one 
in which “religion and psychiatry come close together.” 

Dr. Horton went on to say: “We believe in a God of 
character, whose character is truth. .. . The search for, 
and finding of, truth, goodness and beauty have eternal 
overtones. . . . Religion of this sort does away with the 
fears that are so often obstacles to teaching and learn- 
ing.” “The Christian religion,” Dr. Pusey commented, 
“has always known of the complexity within the human 
being” and how man can escape from the dilemma in- 
volved. Dr. Horton remarked that “the university really 
has appeared only with Christendom or in the lands where 
the Judaeo-Christian idea has been carried. . . . It was 
because we had the foundation of the belief in a God of 
character, just and loving, that we were able to set up this 
enormous edifice of modern science and of contemporary 
scholarship and thought.” 


A Radio Pioneer Speaks 


General David Sarnoff, chairman of the Board, Radio 
Corporation of America, made a statement on “The Moral 
Crisis of Our Age” at Notre Dame University, Septem- 
ber 30, 1955. Said General Sarnoff: “Religion, art and 
science are but different aspects of the same reality, 
rooted in the same supreme mystery of being. . .. There 
is a common and unifying element—what we identify 
instinctively as the ‘divine spark’—in a Raphael Madonna, 
a Beethoven symphony, a discovery by Copernicus, New- 
ton or Einstein. . . . All involve moments of flashing 
intuition that call to mind the Burning Bush that spoke 
unto Moses. The experience of sudden inner il!umination 
beyond mere intelligence, known to mystics and martyrs 
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and poets, is not unknown to creative scientists and in- 
ventors. 


“That religion and art are related and flow from 
the same wellhead in the human soul, has been accepted. 
... As the horizons of science have advanced, many of its 
great practitioners have become . . . more reverent, not 
less. . . . From the infinitesimal atom to the infinite 
cosmos, they perceive a consistent pattern of form and 
behavior. 

“The more deeply they delve into the heart of nature, 
the more awe-struck they stand in the fact of ineluctable 
mysteries. Beyond the frontiers of science, no matter 
how far or how fast these advance, the scientist and the 
poet and the religious man meet on common ground— 
the common ground of the ultimate, unanswerable ques- 
TIONS... 

“Much of the tension in our world today can be traced 
to the failure of moral and religious power to keep pace 
with the multiplication of physical power. . . . Though 
we have learned to control much of nature, we have 
failed to master ourselves. Mortal man, it appears, is ill 
at ease among the immense forces he has summoned from 
the deep. . . . Lacking guidance, confused and skeptical, 
he feels himself a child playing with matches—nuclear 
matches—and he grows afraid... . 

“Many more people now sense the need of a moral 
compass to steer by, if only because they recognize that 
today a single blundering act may prove fatal to our 
civilization, if not to the continuance of the race of man. 
... Today, in a literal sense never before so apparent, 
the moral law has become the law of survival.” 

The real threat from Communism is, “in the final analy- 
sis, .. . the essential immorality of the Soviet system .. . 
its open renunciation of truth, justice, kindness and other 
values we cherish.” 

In spite of the need for military preparedness, “in the 
modern world genuine protection is no longer to be found 
in material safeguards alone. . . . The only real protection 
remaining is the spirit of man. Consequently we cannot 
afford to compromise with moral principles.” The scientist 
and the politician cannot guide us adequately today. “The 
challenge must be met primarily by religion, which has 
the greatest responsibility and the finest opportunity to 
advance the good cause of peace on earth. 

“Man must be awakened to the fact that, as never 
before, he is his brother’s keeper. The human race must 
be made aware that unethical conduct now amounts to race 
suicide. ... 

“The final test of science is .. . whether it adds to our 
dignity as men, our sense of truth and beauty. It is a 
test science cannot pass alone and unaided... . The major 
burden rests on religion—to show to all men and institu- 
tions the way to life based on a foundation of moral 
principles.” 


Religion on the Campus 


There is “a surge of interest in religion among students 
in recent years, and to an extent among faculty members. 
.. . Religion has become ‘intellectually respectable.’ So 
Stanley Rowland, Jr., reports in two articles in the New 
York Times, October 22 and 24, 1955. James L. Stoner, 
director of the National Council’s University Christian 
Mission, is reported to have found “live interest and deep 
searching in religion” in 300 colleges and universities 
across the country. At Columbia, for instance, Nicholas 
McKnight, dean of students, says he has never before 
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“seen such a wide interest in religion among the students.” 
Similar reports come from other campuses. Students are 
interested in “discussion, religious activity groups and re- 
ligion courses.” 

Mr. Stoner says there are now more than 3,000 stu- 
dent religious groups with 1,200 full-time employes, as 
compared with some 200 such employes twenty years ago. 

There is reported to be far greater interest in religious 
courses in college curriculums than there was twenty years 
ago. Yale, for instance, has 500 undergraduates (out of 
4,000) in courses on religion, as compared with about 50 
out of 2,800 twenty years ago. Princeton, where an 
undergraduate course in religion was offered in 1939- 
1940 with 21 students, now has 700 students in such 
courses and a graduate program leading to a doctor’s 
degree. 

Mr. Stoner also found “more than 100 faculty groups 
meeting regularly to discuss religious principles.” 

This interest, Mr. Rowland stresses, indicates “not so 
much a religious revival as a religious search.” The 
reason most often given for this is “a disillusionment 
with the idea that science can solve all man’s problems. 
.. . Conversations with students do not bring out a desire 
to forgo scientific achievement or live in the past... . 
Rather, students are often applying to religion and re- 
ligious teachings the vigorous searching and intellectual 
approach found in other disciplines such as the sciences.” 
“Student concern for religion is a serious attempt to find a 
spiritual basis for action in the modern world.” 


A somewhat different observation appears in The Com- 
monweal, New York, November 4, 1955. The Roman 
Catholic lay editors of the magazine believe that “students 
show an increasing interest in religion ..., an interest . . . 
set apart from what is spurious in our present ‘religious 
revival.’ . . . But they do not attend the churches. .. . 
That these students distrust the churches is clear from 
their failure to attend any particular church in spite of 
their real religious interest. . . . This is failure, and we 
must accept it as largely our responsibility.” 


Cooperation of Men and Women 
in the Church 


At its meeting in Davos, Switzerland, August 2-9, 
1955, the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches “commended” a statement on “The Cooperation 
of Men and Women in the Church” to its member 
churches for study and comment. The “basic concern” 
of the World Council of Churches is “the wholeness of 
the church. This wholeness can be achieved only when 
every part of the membership of the church is enabled to 
participate fully in its life. Effective participation in- 
cludes working together with others who have different 
gifts. . . It is inherent in our faith that men and women 
are called and sent together to do God’s will in the church 
and in society. ... 

“This emphasis on ‘togetherness’ implies recognition of 
the incompleteness of man and woman when taken sep- 
arately or in isolation from each other. For this reason 
the cooperation of men and women is not a special doc- 
trinal issue nor yet a single feature of church life or 
organization. ... 

‘As we face the lack of cooperation, the deep misunder- 
standings, and the rivalry between men and women in 
some of our societies, and sometimes even in our churches, 
we are convicted under Christ of our disobedience and 
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our failure to respond faithfully to the tasks to which 
we are called.” 

Penetrating questions are raised in regard to the failure 
of the church along these lines. “In concrete situations 
of tension between the order willed by God and the 
actual disorders of our churches and societies,” the 
churches are reminded of “their need, and of the oppor- 
tunities which lie before them for a true witness to the 
purposes underlying God’s creation of the two sexes. For 
example, it has already been found that when men and 
women cooperate in ecumenical discussion, some of the 
well-known dangers of abstract and impersonal thinking 
can be avoided, and more vital encounters achieved be- 
tween practical and devotional life and theological dis- 
cussion.” 

The World Council is “trying to put the whole discus- 
sion on this issue on a new level and, on the basis of 
theological thinking and _ sociological observations, to 
stimulate the churches to re-discover the full meaning of 
cooperation between men and women in church and 
society.” 


A Nineteenth Century Comment 


In 1862 the Confederate Merrimac proved the supe- 
riority of ironclad warships by its successful attacks on 
Union ships. Henry Adams, who was then in London, 
wrote his brother Charles, an officer in the Union army: 
‘Man has mounted science, and is now run away with. 
I firmly believe that before many centuries more, science 
will be the master of man. The engines he will have 
invented will be beyond his strength to control. Some 
day science may have the existence of mankind in its 
power, and the human race commit suicide by blowing 
up the world.” (Quoted from Henry Adams, by Eliza- 
beth Stevenson, in American Heritage, October, 1955, 
Harrisburg, Pa.) 


Religion on Television 


During recent months, according to John Crosby, radio 
and television critic for the New York Herald Tribune, 
October 14, 1955, “the religious motif is stronger than 
ever. It keeps bobbing up on the regular dramatic pro- 
grams. Now there is a new program, ‘Crossroads’ (ABC- 
TV, 8:30 p.m., E.D.T., Fridays), which will tell each 
week the favorite true stories of a rabbi, priest or minis- 
ter (about which more later).” 

Some religious songs are “big hits.” “. . . Religious 
themes are enormously popular these days. More and 
more radio shows are adding hymns or Bible readings 
to the end of their shows—and finding it helps ratings. 
. . . This is the first time they have drawn on the ad- 
ventures of the clergy who have had some extraordinary 
ones. . . . Medicine was big last year and this. Next 
year, it may be religion.” 


The Church in the Community 


The following statement on the challenge every church 
faces in its community comes from The Church Learning 
about Its Community, a folder published by the United 
Christian Missionary Society (Disciples), Missions Bldg., 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. The church, it says, “must strengthen 
the spiritual resources of the individual; it must protect 
the family and eliminate conditions which undermine 
family life; it must become the active ally of those forces 
which seek to re-integrate life upon a sounder and better 
basis; it must eradicate those evils which exploit the 


weaknesses of people—alcohol, narcotics, gambling, low 
standards of sex morality. It must strengthen the edu- 
cational forces and use its influence to make available to 
every member of the community a decent income, decent 
standards of living, decent housing. It must defend civil 
and religious liberties, not simply for its own protection, 
but in defense of the rights of all. It must promote 
friendship, goodwill and understanding at home and 
abroad, and must with its own body build a bulwark 
against encroaching doctrines that subjugate the indi- 
vidual and make him the slave or the victim of the 
social group. Finally, it must stand as a mediator 
between man and man, and group and group, lifting them 
all to the throne of divine grace.” 


Pressures on Libraries 


“Much of the pressure on public libraries and school 
libraries has stemmed from the National Americanism 
Commission of the American Legion,” wrote James 
Rorty in an article, “The Libraries in a Time of Tension,” 
in Commentary, New York, July, 1955. The Commission 
publishes a bulletin, Firing Line, which devotes itself to 
exposing Communist subversion and propaganda, and to 
stimulating the anti-Communist activities of the local 
Legions. The bulletin reviews books and recommends 
“sound and constructive books on Soviet Russia, subver- 
sion, and espionage in the United States, and related sub- 
jects.” It also alerts its subscribers, some of whom are 
librarians, “to Communist propaganda that is occasionally 
mailed free to American libraries.” 

It also gets into the difficult area of noting what it 
calls “anti-anti-Communist” books. “Here it tends to 
lump together indiscriminately books of widely differing 
merit and tendency.” One of the books so listed is Civil 
Liberties Under Attack, by Henry Steele Commager of 
Columbia University. Such a listing, states Mr. Rorty, 
“clearly lacks fair-mindedness, not to speak of good 
sense.” 

Firing Line does not recommend that librarians either 
“burn or label” these books. The editor, however, re- 
gretted President Eisenhower’s choice of words in his 
Dartmouth speech of June 14, 1953. The editor states 
that he has in his library books by Communist authors 
for purposes of research. 

In American libraries generally, “it makes sense to us 
to have pro-Communist books identified for what they are 
and available for research.” Such books “should be in a 
section marked Communism where should also be books 
exposing Communism.” Thus “book identification” is 
favored. 

But the library profession “‘stoutly resists” this recom- 
mendation for identification. The American Library As- 
sociation Council in 1951, in the course of a statement on 
the subject, said: “Libraries do not advocate the ideas 
found in their collections.” The members of the Council 
state that they are agreed that “(Communism is a threat 
to the free world,” and thus they are opposed to it. But 
they are also “opposed to any other group which aims at 
closing any path to knowledge.” 

Mr. Rorty notes efforts of librarians to “balance” their 
collections. This undoubtedly has had much to do with 
the lessening of pressures on libraries since 1953. The 
decline of McCarthy has resulted in less talk of book- 
burning. “Battle experience” of librarians “has taught 
them that although freedom to read must still be fought 
for, there is little imminent danger that it will be lost 
in this country.” 
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